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THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
I—INTRODUCTORY. 


UNDAY school teachers seldom attempt to take a class through 
Paul's epistles. Almost any part of the Bible seems to be preferred 

to the writings of Paul for use as a class-book. This is partly owing to 
the difficulty of the subjects with which Paul deals, but more especially 
to his peculiar style of composition, his long entangled sentences, his 
numerous parentheses, his trick of beginning a sentence in one way and 
ending it in another. These difficulties can be overcome by a little 
resolution and patience. We listen constantly to talkers who start new 
subjects oftener than Paul does, who make as many parentheses, and 
who are as neglectful of all the known rules of composition as the great 
apostle himself. And after some practice we can listen to them without 
much fatigue, even when their subjects are of less importance than those 
discussed by Paul. If we would consider Paul as a talker, a talker who 
must be allowed to state his case in his own way, and bring up his forces 
in his own good time, who must not be hurried or compelled to be orderly, 
he would become suddenly more interesting. We should see a living 
man behind the Epistle to the Romans, and should not so contentedly 
pass it over to the theologians. But for a first attempt to read Paul, 
perhaps the easiest epistle is that called ‘‘To the Ephesians.’”’* The 
subjects of this letter are few and simple, and there is no obstacle to a 
right understanding of Paul's general meaning except the length of some 
of the sentences, and the frequency of interjected thoughts, annotations 
one might call them, in the middle of the argument. That the learner may 
not in his first attempt be troubled by these, I here present him with a 
version, abridged and broken up into short sentences. It has no value 
whatever for those who can get on very well with the authorised or with 
the revised version, but to those who find the long entangled sentences 
. embarrassing, I believe it will be helpful, and they may be glad afterwards 
to gather up the fragments that remain that no word of the letter be lost. 


* By some critics, e.g. Baur, Pfleiderer, and Renan, the Pauline authorship is denied, 
But in any case the author was a Jew, and his doctrine is of the school of Paul, 
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Meanwhile these few words by way of introduction. The epistle was 
probably written during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome (Ac¢és. xxviii. 
16-30). Its title ‘‘ To the Ephesians ” is misleading.* It 1s a circular 
letter to the churches of ‘Asia.’ + [See a list of seven of these in 
Rev. i. 16, and add Colossae and Hierapolis.] The epistle to the 
Colossians must have been written at about the same time as this circular 
letter. Paul dwelt three whole years at Ephesus and was exceedingly 
loved by the members of that church. He had not them in mind in 
writing this letter, for he sends no special salutations to them, and indeed 
he intimates that he has had no personal relations with his readers ; only 
he has ‘‘ heard”? of their faith and they have ‘‘ heard’’ of the commission 
given to him to preach the gospel among the Gentiles. One copy of the 
epistle reached Ephesus and that seems to have been the copy most 
widely read and transcribed, as doubtless Ephesus was the most important 
church of the Province. 

The aim of the writer seems to be (1) to guard the converted heathens 
against a subtle and philosophical idolatry which took the form of angel- 
worship ; (2) to warn them from falling back into their old heathen vices; 
and (3) to increase their loyalty to and reverence for Jesus Christ. 
Hence he enlarges on the privileges of those who believe in Christ, 
dwells on the great change God has wrought in them, and leads them to 
consider it as but an earnest of greater good to come. He extols Christ 
as superior to all angelic powers of whatever degree, and in magnifying 
Christ magnifies at the same time the hopes and blessings of his followers. 
Lastly, and all the way through, he gives practical advice and warns 
against the sins most likely to beset his readers. 


Il—THE EPISTLE. 


PauL to the saints and faithful ones, Grace to you and peace from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.{ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ for all his spiritual blessings; for 
ordaining that we should be holy and blameless and that through Jesus 
Christ we should become sons of God. By the favour and goodwill 
of God we have through the death of Jesus Christ received the forgiveness 
of our trespasses. God’s goodness has abounded towards us; and he 
has made known to us his purpose of gathering all together under 
Christ as the head; we were fore-ordained to belong to Christ, that 
we might thereby bring glory to God. And you, as soon as you heard 
the Gospel, believed, and having believed you received the Holy Spirit, 
an earnest of what God has in store for you. 

For this reason, since I have heard of your faith in Jesus and your 
love to his followers, I have continually given thanks for you. And I have 
constantly prayed that the God of Jesus Christ, our heavenly Father, 
would give you wisdom and knowledge of himself; that he would open 


* In the best MSS. the words ‘‘at Ephesus ”’ in the first verse do not appear. 

+ Asia, a Roman province of which Ephesus was the capital. See Lessons on 4cts in the 
Sunday School Helper for Feb. 

+ I suppose there is no doubt whatever that the name of the Lord Jesus Christ was added to 
that of God the Father inthis place. Butin this epistle the name of Christ has been inserted in 
several places where the Apostle did not name him. Compare the A. V. with the R. V. in 
chap. iii. 9, 14. One cannot help suspecting that there may be other passages still where the 
name of Christ has been wrongly inserted. Some allowance on that account is necessary in 
considering Paul’s doctrine concerning Jesus Christ, 
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the eyes of your mind, so that you may know what hope you have before 
you, and why you were called to believe in Christ. Judge what God 
can do for you and in you by recollecting that he raised Christ from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand, far above any and every 
authority that exists in this age, or that shall exist in the age to come.* 
He put all things under his feet, and made him to his church the head 
over all. 

In like manner God raised up you. You were spiritually dead, he has 
made you alive. We were all once sons of disobedience and children of 
wrath, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, but God in his 
great love raised us as he raised Christ and made us sit with him in 
spiritual fellowship. The future ages will know the kindness of God by 
his goodness towards us through Jesus Christ. For you are saved by 
the favour of God and not of yourselves; none of you has ground to 
boast. We are created in Jesus Christ for good works, which God 
ordained beforehand that we should do. 

Remember what you were at one time, Gentiles, what the Jews call 
uncircumcised, Christless, Godless. Now, through Christ who abolished 
the law and the enmity thereby created, you are fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God. You are part of the temple whose 
chief corner-stone is Jesus Christ, and which is built up of prophets and 
apostles. 

You have heard, no doubt, that to me is given the stewardship of the 
gospel to the Gentiles, namely that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and 
tellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in 
Christ. Unto me who am less than the least of all saints was this grace 
given that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Do not grieve for the tribulations that [ have suffered in 
your behalf, they are your glory. 

But knowing and delighting in this privilege of the Gentiles, I bow 
my knees to the Father of the whole family in heaven and earth, and 
pray that you may be strengthened by his spirit, that Christ may live 
in you, that you may know the love of Christ, and be filled with all the 
fulness of God. Now unto him that is able to do exceedingly abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, unto him be the glory in the church 
and in Christ Jesus unto all generations, for ever and ever. Amen. 

I therefore, the Lord’s prisoner, beseech you to walk worthy of your 
calling; with all lowliness, meekness, longsuffering, forbearance, love. 
Live in unity and peace. You are one body, you have one holy spirit, 
one hope, one Lord (Christ Jesus), one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all. But we have different gifts.; Some are apostles, 
some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers. But all 
work for the building up of the common body, the church, that every 
member may be perfect according to the perfection of Christ. That we 
et no longer be children, but grown-up and perfect members of Christ’s 

ody. 


* The word here rendered “‘age”’ is in A.V. and R.V. rendered ‘‘ world.’? The two 
meanings are not perfectly distinct. The present age in most cases means much the same as 
the present world.. 


+ Here there is a very curious and, as it would seem, inappropriate quotation from Psalm 
Ixviii. 18, which Paul renders thus, When he ascended up on high he led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men. 
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Therefore put away Gentile vices. Do not lie, but speak truth every 
man to his neighbour. Even when angry do not sin, let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath. Let him that stole steal no more, but work 
honestly that he may be able to give to those in want. Shun foul words, 
speak that which shall be for the good of the hearer. Grieve not 
the holy spirit of God, which to you is God’s seal of promise. Let all 
bitterness and wrath and anger and evil speaking be put away from you 
with all malice; and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God through Christ has forgiven you. 

Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children, and walk in love. 
Remember how Christ loved us and gave himself for us as an offering, 
an acceptable sacrifice to God. Let nothing covetous or unclean be ever 
done or spoken among you. Avoid profane jests, and show your cheer- 
fulness by giving thanks. Do not be deceived. The wrath of God will 
come upon the sons of disobedience for their covetousness and unclean- 
ness. You were once dark, now you are light in the Lord. Walk as 
sons of light. As it is said— 


Awake thou that sleepest 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee.* 


Walk as those who see. Use your opportunity. Seek fulness of life, not 
in wine but in the gift of the spirit. Sing and make melody in your 
hearts to the Lord, giving thanks always for all things to God the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Let the wife reverence her husband as the church reverences Christ. 
Let the husband love his wife as Christ loved the church. Children obey 
your parents, whichis the first commandment with promise. Fathers 
provoke not your children to wrath; bring then up as disciples of the 
Lord. Servants obey your masters as you would obey Christ. Masters 
forbear to threaten your servants, knowing that to them and to you there 
is a Master in heaven. 

Finally act as true soldiers of Christ. You war not against flesh and 
blood, but against the foes of the mind; against spiritual hosts; against 
the rulers of darkness. Stand, therefore, having girded your loins with 
truth, and having put on the breastplace of righteousness, and having on 
your feet the preparation of the gospel of peace. Take also the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
evil one. Take the helmet of salvation, and use the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.} Pray always and watch. Make intercession 
for the saints, and for me that I may be faithful and bold on behalf of 
that gospel for which I am in bonds. I have sent Tychicus that he may 
make known to you my affairs, and comfort your hearts. 

Peace be to the brethren and love with faith from God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace be with all them that love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

JAMES RUDDLE. 


* Very likely these words are from an early Christian hymn. Hymns always spring up 
where there is religious life. The first Christians loved singing as in later times the 
early Methodists did. 

+ Doubtless this refers not only to the scriptures but to every word of God; God’s 


voice was heard in the hearts of the Gentiles as well as in the hearts of Jews. A line from 
a Greek poet might come tothe mind with all the force of an utterance of God. See Heb.i. 1, 
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FATHER MATHEW, 


Il. 


“BE year 1832, made memorable by the passing of the Great Reform 

Bill, has a second claim on our remembrance. It was the year 
in which Joseph Livesey, of Preston, asked his friend John King to sign 
with him a pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicating drink.. These 
two men were the pioneers of the temperance reformation. The Preston 
pledge was accepted by a small set of converts in Cork. Chief among 
these early converts were Nicholas Dunscombe, a clergyman; Richard 
Dowden, a Unitarian; and William Martin, a Quaker; and chief of 
these three, for zeal in the cause, was the large-hearted, outspoken 
‘Billy’? Martin. Billy Martin’s motto was very well known: it was, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not ;’’ and not less known was the homely, 
humorous way in which he always enforced it. 

Now it was through William Martin that Father Mathew was led to 
champion the temperance cause. They were both governors of the Cork 
workhouse, and together had to witness the wretchedness of the inmates, 
to receive the applicants for relief and to inquire into the cause of their 
distress. ‘‘ Strong drink is the cause of this,’’ was the Quaker’s almost 
continual comment as each case came before the board, and then he 
would turn to the people’s priest with this earnest appeal: ‘‘ Oh, Father 
Mathew! if tow would only give thy aid what good thou wouldest do 
for these poor creatures.’’ ‘‘ Oh Theobald Mathew! if thou would but 
take the cause in hand, much good could be done in this city.” 

To make clear to Father Mathew where good was to be done was also 
to make sure that it would not be left undone. But was he the right man, 
was this the right way, as the Quaker so surely believed? With the 
words of William Martin ringing in his ears, with the yearning wish in 
his heart to do what was best for the people, he pondered these two 
questions carefully and long. It was an anxious time,—but the answer 
came at last. Here was a movement which promised to strike at the 
root of the evil. His mind was made up. He would help it. 

The Quaker was sent for, a meeting was at once arranged in the 
Catholic school-room, and there Father Mathew, after explaining his 
reasons and announcing his resolve, went to the table and signed the 
pledge, solemnly saying, as he wrote his name,—‘‘ Herve goes, in the 
name of God!” 

This was on April roth, 1838. He had put his hand to the plough, 
and he never looked back. He had planted the grain of mustard seed, 
and it quickly grew into a mighty tree. Sixty joined on the first night : 
three months later the number was 25,000: by the end of the year it was 
six times this number, and during January in the new year the Society’s 
roll reached 200,000! This most amazing number was made up chiefly 
of those belonging to the city of Cork, and partly of pilgrims from 
neighbouring places. The tidings spread rapidly, the meetings were 
reported, Father Mathew’s speeches were copied from paper to paper, 
arresting public attention, and exciting universal interest. Invitations 
* now poured in upon him to carry the crusade into other towns. Several 
months passed by before he could consent, but at length he gave way to 
these urgent entreaties. 

From that moment the movement became national. His first visit 
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was to Limerick. Imagination can hardly picture the scene that there 
took place, but let these words help us to realise it :— 

‘As we entered the city we were astonished at the dense crowds extending 
for two miles along the road. We are told that accommodation for the night 
cannot be obtained at any cost, that the public buildings have all been thrown 
open, and that with every effort more than five thousand persons must lie in 
Phestreetyire asc Our amazement is redoubled when, in answer to our inquiries, 
we learn that this ingathering of all the tribes arises simply from the fact that 
Father Mathew is expected to visit Limerick on the morrow. .... It is the 
7th of December, and we cannot leave the city. The crowds pouring in 
prevent egress. We are carried with the pressure along one of the streets ; 
and over the heads of the people we are able to distinguish, on the steps of a 
house, a simple priest, the cause of all this excitement. After four days’ 
incessant exertion his voice is gone, but he is administering the pledge to the 
enthusiastic multitude. What a sight! Twenty thousand persons simul- 
taneously kneel, and with tears and sobs declare themselves resolved to 
abandon the tempting drink, and lead amended lives.” 

Father Mathew warmed to his work. In rapid succession he visited 
every county, almost every parish, in Ireland. At Waterford, Wexford, 
Carlow, Cashel, and other towns, the triumph at Limerick was repeated. 
In March he took his mission to the capital, meeting again with enormous 
success, and in June he was within the college walls of Maynooth, where 
eight professors and over two hundred students accepted his temperance 
pledge. But we cannot follow his conquering course. During three more 
years of prodigious labour, mental and physical, he pressed forward his 
movement with marvellous results. 

Judges could congratulate juries on the absence of crime, ‘‘ evidently 
the effect of temperance,’’ a Royal Commission reported upon the 
changed condition of the country, and the Lord Lieutenant bore ‘‘a 
willing and grateful testimony to the benefit which the temperance pledge 
has conferred upon Ireland.’’ In:Cork this benefit was everywhere 
manifest. The streets were more quiet, the homes more orderly, the 
schools better attended, the police courts idle, and the public-houses 
deserted in favour of the temperance reading rooms, where the working 
men could sit round cheerful fires, away from the temptation that marred 
their true enjoyment. Numberless proofs could be cited of the changes 
effected elsewhere, and also of the national respect in which Father 
Mathew was held. One must suffice. None were more likely to be 
opposed both to the man and the movement than those whose special 
trade had, in consequence, suffered severely. But a Dublin distiller of 
note, being appealed to for help for church purposes, not only replied 
with a liberal donation, but added these words :—‘‘ No man has done me 
more injury than you have, Father Mathew; but I forget all in the 
great good you have done my country.” 

And now a change comes over his story. The outward traces of the 
temperance movement grow gradually less distinct. Keener interests are 
forced upon the people: another figure for a time overshadows that of 
their noble leader: a fearful famine fills the land with panic, starvation, 
and death. 

Little more than the merest mention can be made of these several 
events. The first was the agitation for ‘‘ repeal’’—repeal of the union 
with England, a subject of far more exciting interest than that of personal 
and social sobriety. Its hero was the powerful, patriotic Daniel 
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O'Connell, who maintained the excitement at fever heat. Up to the 
time of his imprisonment for sedition in 1844, this ‘‘ repeal ’’ movement 
swept all others before it. O'Connell was the centre of wild attraction. 
‘‘The Liberator’ took the place of ‘‘the Apostle ;’’ politics took the 
place of temperance in the hearts and hopes of the Irish people. 

Then Father Mathew found himself deeply involved in debt. The 
consciousness of his pain‘ul position, so bitterly borne by his sensitive 
nature, was made even more bitter by unjust imputations, and vile 
mis-statements as to its cause. Of the real cause there remained no 
doubt when the truth once became known. The various expenses of his 
vast movement had been great, the receipts small,—and the difference 
represented the debt; his generosity to the poor was at all times lavish : 
he had simply indulged too freely in the luxury of doing good. <A 
committee was appointed to raise funds. Help was freely offered from 
England, and by these means confidence was restored all round. 

Finally came the Irish Famine. No words can describe the terrors 
of that awful time, when the food of a whole nation failed! It was one 
of the most appalling blights that ever befell an ill-fated people. Disease 
and starvation stalked abroad, grim and gaunt despair overtook men, 
while death laid his clutching, skeleton hands on hundreds of lives. “The 
sickening thought of it, even, sends a shudder through us to-day. 
Within the short space of nine months 10,000 bodies were buried in 
Father Mathew’s cemetery alone. 

It interests us to know that in the time of the famine Father Mathew 
found true friends,—benevolent and business-like—in the Rathbones of 
Liverpool ; also that at the time of his debt his case was eloquently and 
successfully pleaded in the /nquiver by the Rev. Thos. Hincks. In 1847 
a letter from Lord John Russell announced the award of an annual 
pension of £300 out of Her Majesty’s Civil List ‘‘as a mark of her 
approbation of your meritorious exertions.” 

The “‘ meritorious exertions’’ of a martyr—as a few more months 
soon proved. Ten years of unparalleled toil, to say nothing of strictly 
observed church fasts, will weaken the frame even of one who could say, 
“J am the strongest man in Ireland.’’ He was suddenly struck with 
paralysis. From this attack Father Mathew never really recovered. It 
was but the first shock of an intermittent malady which lasted down to 
his death, eight years later. 

It is amazing to think that, in spite of this seizure, he resolved to visit 
America. A promise to do so, made five years before, had been post- 
poned by the famine: now he would fulfl it. The remonstrances of 
friends and physicians were alike of no avail. ‘‘ Never,’’ was his reply, 
when they counselled absolute rest, ‘‘ Never will I willingly sink into 
inglorious inactivity. My life cannot be sacrificed in a better cause. If 
I am to die, I will die in harness.’”” After a three weeks’ tedious passage 
he landed at New York on the 2nd of July, 1849, and was received by 
one of the largest multitudes that ever thronged that famous city. 

He remained in America two years anda half. During this period, 
notwithstanding renewed paralytic attacks, he visited twenty-five states 
of the Union, administered the pledge in over 300 of the principal towns 
and cities, and travelled 37,000 miles inthe pursuit of his benevolent work. 

He returned to Ireland in December, 1851—much enfeebled, sadly 
altered in appearance, but the same in spirit. A fit of apoplexy, 
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however, made further work impossible. Eight months in Madeira 
made no difference in his condition, though the sufferer believed he had 
gained fresh strength, and would have again begun work. But it was 
not to be. At the close of the summer of the following year, feeling his 
brother’s house too cold, he went to find milder air at Queenstown. He 
lingered on during the autumn, but at length a sixth stroke laid him low. 
His last act—how significant—was to administer the pledge from his 
dying bed, and then he passed away. This was on December 8th, 1856. 

Four days later, amid marks of the deepest grief, a funeral procession 
two miles long wended its way through the streets of Cork. In the spot 
which he had chosen, in the cemetery which he had given, under the great 
stone cross in the centre, which his own hands had reared—there they 
laid his body. He himself was now numbered with those who rest from 
their labours and whose works do follow them. 

‘His works do follow him.’’ We may wish that in Ireland to-day 
Father Mathew’s mission were more than a memory. We may wonder 
what might have resulted if other great needs had not crossed its path, 
or if one had arisen to take up the lead when its founder no longer was 
there. But we shall not wish to forget what results did arise, or what 
sacrifice leadership then did demand. We shall not wonder that to 
Father Mathew is conceded the glory of having changed the public 
sentiment and raised the moral tone of society, by showing a whole nation 
that sobriety is a possibility and that drunkenness is a disgrace. 

There are those, gifted by God with what the world calls genius, who 
by music, on canvas, or in book, make their names and their deeds a 
possession forever. Not so gifted, not so fortunate, was Father Mathew. 
But there are those again, whose gift may be called the genius of work, 
whose power is the spzvit of love, whose heritage to the world is that 
of heroic example and high faith, of consecrated will and devoted self- 
sacrifice. 

And whenever we speak of such—of those who have loved their fellow- 
men and laboured for them, who in love and by labour have laid down 
their lives—then the name of FarHER MatTuew shall not be the last in 
our thought. 

FraNK K. FREESTON, 


Oharvacter and Conduct. 


V.—SERVICE. 


Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the ling’ring dewdrop from the sun. 
Wordsworth. 


iE you look out the word ‘‘service’”’ in the dictionary, you will find it 

has various meanings; amongst others, ‘‘a working for another.’’ 
This ‘‘working for another’? may be of different kinds; it may be 
voluntary, or compulsory ; it may be paid for, or not. But whatever it 
be, if it be good service, it will help to make character, 
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If you study the lives of great and good men and women, you will see 
that it is the service they have rendered to others, which has made 
them what they were. They have helped others, and in that way have 
served them, or worked for them. Service is sometimes regarded as a 
condition of inferiority ; it need not be.‘ The best rulers are those who 
spend their lives in working for their people’s good; the best masters 
are those who take care of the well-being of their servants; the best 
servants are those who bring to their work a desire to do the best they 
can for their employers. Jesus enforced this lesson when he told his 
disciples that whosoever would be chief among them let him be their 
servant. [See the whole passage Matt. xx. 20-28. | 

It is not necessary that one should be rich, or powerful, or clever, or 
strong, to render service. Our great poet Milton has said 


“They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


meaning that the humblest office may be one of service, a working for 
another. Children may render service: a little fellow was once asked 
what he ‘‘ was doing for the Lord.’’ Said he, ‘‘I’m trying to make baby 
happy, so she won’t cry and distur my sick mother.’’ He had learnt 
the true meaning of ‘‘ service,’’ though it was but a humble sort. 

It is difficult sometimes to ascertain how we can best render service ; 
what will help one will not always be of use to another. But constantly 
trying to do so will make matters easier, and we must not be disappointed 
if first efforts are not successful. Many persons who start with a wish to 
work for others’ good find that their attempts are not appreciated, and 
they fancy that is the fault of those for whom they work, and who show 
themselves to be very ungrateful. Probably it is only because they have 
thought more of how they would like to serve, than of how others want to 
be served. It is important, therefore, to learn how to be of service. 

I have said that service may be very humble in its nature, and yet 
real service for all that. And that is the most important thing after all. 
You remember how when Jesus was being entertained by Martha and 
Mary, the former, who was busy in preparing for his entertainment, 
seemed annoyed at Mary’s apparent indifference to what was being 
done for him. But Mary was serving Jesus quite as much as Martha, 
only in a different way. She was lending her quiet sympathy to him at 
the very time he was sore in need of it, and that was real service. 

Service which is not rendered for gain is usually superior to that 
which is paid for, and yet this latter is not to be despised. A servant is 
paid to do certain things ; he may so do them that he earns his money, 
and master and servant are quits. But he may also do them in such a 
way that no money payment would even adequately recompense him. 
It is in this way that a good servant renders real service. 

The working for others helps to form character, because it tends to make 
people unselfish, thoughtful, and loving. How much of the pleasures of 
life are due to this service! How greatly has the world been bettered by 
the loving action of good men and woman, who have spent their lives in 
' serving the poor, the oppressed, the sinful, the helpless ! 

[The teacher may illustrate this lesson by referring to the biographies 
of philanthropists, thinkers, statesmen, and reformers of all kinds—the 
Mies) the selection the better. Best of all, are stories taken from humble 
life. 
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VI.—REVERENCE. 


W* may fear those who are placed in authority over us, be on terms 

of easy tamiliarity with our friends, or think lightly of the ignorance 
or weakness of those who are at present young and untaught. But we 
may have no reverence for any of these. None of them may command 
that sort of respect which we call reverence. On the other hand, each 
one may have some quality which creates within us a true and sincere 
reverence. The ruler may use his authority so wisely and so beneficently, 
the friend may be so conscientious and steadfast, the little infant so 
affectionate and innocent, that we cannot fail to yield that respectful 
homage, that veneration, and that regard, which are summed up in the 
term ‘‘reverence.’’ But you see that in the cases | have mentioned, it 
is the possession of some ennobling quality that calls forth our reverence. 
It is not the power of the ruler, but the way in which he wields it that we 
honour ; it is not the good fellowship of the friend, but his fidelity to duty 
which commands our respect; it is not the pretty helplessness of the 
infant, but its loving ways and innocence of all idea of wrong which make 
us look upon it with a sort of awe, which, if not reverence itself, is closely 
akin to it. es 

It is essential to the man of noble character that he should possess 
this sense of reverence. With it, he recognises and honours the good in 
all other men; without it, he fails to find any good, or if he does, to regard 
it with aught but indifference. With it, he makes the highest, noblest, 
and best his example and guide; without it, he is content with his own 
low position. Of course | am speaking here of true reverence, not of 
much that is only misplaced respect. Some people revere power, some 
wealth, some old age. But neither power, nor wealth, nor old age is 
entitled of itself to reverence. Unless power or wealth is used for the 
good of others, it and its possessors are not deserving of reverence. 
Neither a dad old man nor a foolish old woman should be revered. 

It is the virtuous, honest, truthful, and good that command our 
reverence. It is because God is all truth, all good, that men reverence 
Him. It is not because He is all-powerful or all-knowing. Those 
qualities may make us fear Him, they cannot make us love Him. In 
reverence there is no doubt an element of awe—not fear—which is not 
the same thing, but there must be combined with it an element of affection. 

This sense of reverence is to be cultivated; neglect may produce 
destruction. Some people think that there is more irreverence than 
there used to be, and some say that our greater knowledge is accountable 
for this. I do not think so. I think that some things we used to 
revere have ceased to command it, and some things of which we thought 
but slightly have come to be regarded with far more consideration. 
Reverence has been transferred, not destroyed. Our greater knowledge 
has made us conscious of our greater ignorance, and we have learned not 
to despise many things to which at one time we paid little heed. 

RICHARD BaRTRAM. 


It is only little men who make wide the mouth and draw out the tongue at 
pure and genuine piety and nobleness of heart...... The tree of religion 
drops its leaves continually, after they have done their work; and the tree 


itself grows greater and stronger by the help of each one of them.—Zheodore 
Parker. 
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I.—_QUARRELLING. 
(1.) THe CHICKENS IN THE FARMYARD. 


| Fa was still quite early on a beautiful fine Sunday morning in the 

beginning of June. Though the sun had been up a good many 
hours, he had not yet had time to dry away the dew that hung in big 
drops on every blade of grass and every leaf, sparkling with many- 
coloured light, and making the long row of elm trees at the back of the 
farmyard look like a piece of fairyland. There was scarcely any wind, 
but now and then a gentle breeze swept over the meadows, laden with 
sweet scents from the fading hawthorn in the hedgerows, and the roses 
and mignonette in the garden. The air was full of bird-music ; 
thrushes, blackbirds and larks, all were singing with might and main,— 
only stopping now and then to gobble up some fine, fat worm who had 
crawled out early to enjoy the summer morning, or some tempting fly 
who was buzzing round in the sunshine, never thinking what a sad fate 
was in store for him. 

Old Jeggo left his cottage and came slowly across the meadows to 
the farmyard, brushing the dew from the grass as he walked, and getting 
his feet very wet. He did not trouble himself about that. He looked 
into the hedge all the way as he walked, trying to find the little wild hen 
that had laid away, and had now been missing for two whole days. 
Presently he stopped and knelt down, parting the tangled bushes with 
both hands. ‘There was the little hen, looking at him angrily. out of her 
bright, round eyes, and putting up the feathers on her neck, as a dog 
does his hair when he sees a cat. She had made in the hedge a beautiful 
nest of dried leaves, and feathers, and bits of twigs: then she had laid in 
it fifteen pinky-white eggs. Now she was sitting on them, hardly leaving 
her nest for food or water, and looking forward to the time when fifteen 
dear little chicks would break the shell and come chirping into the sun- 
shine. She was sadly put out that any great, stupid man should have 
found out her cosy hiding-place. Jeggo drew the branches quietly in 
front of her again, saying to himself: ‘‘ Master Alan will be wonderful 
pleased to know about this here. If only the fox don’t get her !”’ 

Then he went up to the farmyard. First he gave old Short a 
beautiful breakfast. Then he opened the meal-house and threw down a 
quantity of grain of different sorts, and some peas for the pigeons, the 
cocks, and hens, and other poultry. Sometimes he gave them all maize, 
and sometimes all barley, but to-day he gave them some of every sort of 
food he had, so as to make a change for them. 

‘Peas ?’’ chirped the pigeons, as they flew happily down into the 
yard. ‘‘ Round, dry peas! how good they are!” 

“Maize !”’ quacked the ducks, waddling up from the pond as quickly 
as they could. ‘‘Quack, quack!” cried the old drake, ‘‘If there 
is one thing I delight in more than another, it is maize for breakfast; so 
fattening it is, so warming, and so little trouble to eat.’’ 

‘Rice !’’ chirped out the little chickens joyfully. ‘And barley,” 
cackled their mother, as she called them to their meal. ‘‘ Be thankful, 
my precious chicks, that you have such a nice breakfast,” 
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Into the yard came an old guinea-hen with four guinea-chicks. 
“Come back, come back,’’ she cried all the time, and the little ones 
answered, ‘‘Come back, come back.’’ Their voices were just like 
their mother’s, only shriller, and not so harsh. ‘‘ Come back, come 
back,’’ they all cried. They meant nothing by it, but it was all they 
could say. So they kept on saying it, and made such a noise that 
you might have heard them a good half-mile away ; for it was Sunday 
morning, and all the week-day noises that men and women make were 
hushed. 

Then up came a turkey-hen with her little brood, gobbling and 
strutting as though turkeys were the only birds in the world worth 
thinking about at all. Now it so happened that of those little turkeys, 
one picked up a pea, and one a grain of maize, one barley, one rice, and 
one wheat, which, instead of swallowing and being thankful for, they at 
once fell to quarrelling about. The biggest and strongest was he who 
had picked up a pea; he turned upon the one who had taken maize, to 
try to take his grain from him. In so doing, of course he dropped his 
pea, which was straightway gobbled up by a duckling on the look-out for 
tit-bits. Master turkey did not notice at all; he was much too busily 
engaged in trying to take his brother’s breakfast from him. The brother 
on his part was very angry, and quite ready to fight. In the meantime 
the three smaller ones were having an angry dispute as to whether Jeggo 
had thrown down to them barley, or rice, or wheat. 

“It is barley,” cried the eldest, whose name was Gobble. ‘‘ Barley, 
I tell you! Can I be mistaken? Do I not know better than you? Did 
I not break the shell a good ten minutes before either of you began to 
cry peep? I tell you it is barley. And if you dare to contradict me I 
will soon make you know that I am right.” 

‘‘What nonsense,’”’ said Gabble, the second. ‘‘ Barley indeed! Of 
course it was rice. Any one but such a thickhead as you would have 
known it at once, Gobble. As for little Gibble here, she is only a hen- 
turkey, and can’t be expected to know rice from wheat.” 

‘‘Can’t she indeed !’’ squeaked Gibble, spitefully. ‘(I will soon 
show you that I can take my own part as well as any of you.” 

And take her own part she did, kicking and pecking her brothers 
with such hearty bad will that they turned on her, and in three minutes 
all those five little turkeys were fighting each other as though their only 
wish were to pull each other to pieces. It was really quite shocking, and 
so the old drake said. ‘‘ Neighbour turkey,’’ he added gravely ; ‘‘ how 
can you allow your children to behave so ?”’ 

“Little dears !’’ replied the turkey, proudly. ‘I was just the same 
at their age. I could not possibly stop them, now they are fighting so 
beautifully.” 

She was certainly a very foolish old bird. The drake looked sterner and 
graver than ever, and said: “‘ It is my duty to keep order in this yard. 
If you will not stop this sad and shocking scene, I shall. I cannot allow 
such an example to be shown to all the other young birds.’’ Then he 
stepped up to the little turkeys, and very soon sent them, one to one 
corner of the yard, and another to another, to cool their angry tempers, 
and think with shame and sorrow, when they came to themselves, how 
sore and uncomfortable they were, how they had lost all their breakfast, 
and how, which was worst of all, they had behaved so badly that the 
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drake had been forced to punish them. No greater disgrace could 
possibly happen to any chicken in the yard. 


(2.) THE CouSINS IN THE NURSERY. 


LAN and Katie had a little cousin come to stay with them. He had 
come all the way from America, where his father and mother usually 
lived. Now they were come to Europe, and while they were travelling 
about and seeing different countries, they left Arthur with his aunt and 
uncle. He was to stay a long time, all the time between the beginning 
of June and the beginning of November ; so, as it would not be good for 
him to be idle all that time, it was arranged that he should do 
lessons with Alan and Katie. He was a little boy, rather younger 
than Alan, and a good deal smaller; but, as it turned out, a good 
deal cleverer too. I think that was partly the cause of the trouble 
i am about to tell you of ; Alan was not used to working with anybody 
who was quicker and brighter than himself, and it vexed him when he 
found that Arthur did a sum more quickly, or made fewer mistakes in 
his dictation than he. But, to do Alan justice, he was ashamed of this 
feeling, and, I think, if there had been nothing else to annoy him, he 
would have taught himself not to envy Arthur’s cleverness, and would 
have got on very well with his American cousin. 

But this was not all. Arthur was teasing and tiresome in a great 
many ways, and of all these the worst was his laughing at Alan. He 
laughed at everything Alan cared most for. He laughed at his 
garden and said it was only fit for a baby,—he had one at home 
three times as large. He laughed when Alan counted the eggs that were 
brought in, and counted them himself, mimicking Alan’s way of pointing 
to each with his finger. He played cricket with Alan, and laughed at 
his way of holding the bat and catching the ball. He laughed at the 
notion of riding gentle Biddy the donkey, and said he had a pony at 
home that would kick Alan off in a minute. He laughed at all the 
games and amusements that Alan shared with little Katie. It was no 
wonder Alan got cross with his American cousin. 

On the other hand there were a good many things to vex Arthur. 
He was an only child, and was a good deal spoiled. His mother was 
not very strong, and his father was very busy, and it happened that they 
had not paid so much attention to making him good as to making him 
happy. Now Alan’s father and mother tried to make him good and 
happy too. Alan was used to obeying rules, and did not mind it. Arthur 
thought all rules were dreadful, only invented for the pnrpose of plaguing 
little boys. He did not like to go to bed at eight o’clock, he had been 
used to staying up until he felt sleepy. He did not like to get up in time 
for breakfast ; he liked to lie in bed as long as he pleased. In short, 
there were a hundred and one things he did not like, and was obliged to 
do. If he had been a sensible boy he would have learned to like them ; 
not being sensible, he went on doing and disliking them, and felt very 
cross about it. Nor was Alan free from blame. You see Alan was a 
bit of a prig. I am afraidif you don’t know what that means, I can’t 
tell you; you'll find out one day. At any rate a prig, a regular prig, 
is a very disagreeable person. Alan, was only a very little bit of a prig, 
but being with Arthur brought his priggishness out, and sometimes he 
was very provoking. He thought his cousin a bad boy, and showed that 
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he thought so. He had a way of drawing himself up and looking 
shocked when Arthur did anything or said anything naughty, that would 
have tried a better temper than the little American’s. Often, too, he 
thought Arthur was naughty when he was not, but only what Alan was 
not used to. 

Well, there were faults on both sides, and no matter who was most to 
blame, there was hardly a day passed that the two boys did not have a 
quarrel about something ; hardly a day that the kind mistress did not 
find them wrangling with raised voices and hot cheeks about some little 
thing or another, generally some trifle which they should both have been 
ashamed to care about at all. Or if not quarrelling, they were sulking 
away from each other, one in one place and one in another, wasting, in 
nursing their bad tempers, the beautiful summer days that should have 
been full of pleasure for both of them. It made both the master and the 
mistress very unhappy. The worst happened one day in warm July. It 
was a holiday, and so the boys had more than usual time for disputing, 
and perhaps the hot weather had made them cross. At any rate, when 
the mistress came into the nursery a little while before tea-time, she 
found Alan and Arthur fairly fighting with each other, and poor little 
Katie crying for fear in a corner. I cannot tell you how sorry she was. 
She sent the boys away to their bedrooms and comforted Katie. Then 
she went to Alan’s room. Alan was already dreadfully ashamed of 
himself, as he had good reason to be. When his mother had talked to 
him a little while, she took him with her to Arthur's room to make friends. 
Arthur was quite willing, and then his aunt talked with him a little to 
try to make him see how wrong fighting and quarrelling were. He did 
not see it very quickly, and, being a very honest boy, he said so. ‘‘I am 
awiully sorry to have vexed you, aunty,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I don’t see why 
quarrelling and fighting are so bad. I felt just like fighting this after- 
noon, and why did I have that feeling if it was bad? [| did not make it 
come, aunty ?”’ 

The mistress thought a minute and then said: ‘‘ Now Arthur, dear, 
try your best to understand me.” 

Arthur put his head thoughtfully on one side, and nodded. 

‘‘We have a good many feelings, all of us, that are very useful and 
right when they our servants, but when we let them be our masters they 
are very wrong and bad. You have a liking for food given you that 
you may find pleasure in eating enough to keep your body strong and 
healthy. But if you eat too much, what happens? ”’ 

‘‘ Indigestion,” said Arthur. 

‘‘ Just so. In the same way a liking to fight is given to you, not to 
make you quarrelsome, but that you may use your strength to take care 
of yourself and other people. But you must only use this liking when a 
proper and just cause comes. You must make it be your servant, and 
not your master. Which was it this afternoon, Arthur ?”’ 

‘“‘T guess it was my master.” 

‘‘Had youand Alan really anything worth fighting over, or even worth 
disputing over,’’ said the mistress. 

‘‘T believe,’ answered Arthur, slowly, blushing up to his eyes, ‘‘I 
believe it was about which way the windmill went round.” 

After that there really was nothing more to be said. 

Mary Denpy. 
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Lessons on the Carly Christians, 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


V.—AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. (Acts iii. R.v.) 
Our Lesson.—They are strongest whose strength is of God. 


ScENE AND PeErsons.—The disciples were soon called upon to 
prove their attachment to their faith. How they were really brought 
face to face with violent foes can easily be imagined when we remember 
how shortly before Jesus had been hurriedly executed by the fanatical 
leaders of the old faith. If they worked as he did to bring reformation, 
they would certainly meet with the same kind of opposition. The 
chapters before us present an account of the first trials which, in the 
absence of all others, must serve as giving hints of the real history. As 
they stand, they represent rather the notions and fancies of the writer, 
and are full of difficulties. Let us see what he says. 

We notice at once that the disciples clung to the Temple service. 
They were Jews still. We have every reason to believe the first 
followers of Jesus had no idea of the difference between the old narrow 
Hebrew religion, and the new kingdom of God on earth which Jesus 
preached. Among the apostles, Peter and John, long time comrades as 
the Gospels show, stand forth clearly. They speak most boldly, their 
power cures the sick, and especially PETER is made important. The 
verses tell of a miracle of healing worked on alame man. If you turn 
to chap. xiv. 8-10, you find a similar miracle worked by PauL. Note 
should be especially made of this, as it is of use in showing how the book 
was written. 

NoTES ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, ‘‘ The ninth hour.’”’ Three in 
afternoon.—Verse 2, ‘‘The Beautiful Gate.’”’ The Temple stood on 
the eastern hill, Mt. Moriah. ‘The top of this mount had been levelled, 
and large blocks of stone were piled at its edges, adding to its size, and 
rendering the ascent to it like a cliff-side. The western hill, Mt. Zion, is 
separated from the Temple mount by a valley, across which a great 
bridge used to stretch. This bridge led to a covered portico of vast 
height and length, separated by pillars into arches and aisles. This was 
the ‘‘Porch Royal.’’ If you went along this to the end, and turned 
sharply to the left you entered another porch or portico—‘‘ Solomon’s 
Porch.”’ This overlooked the valley where the brook Kedron trickled 
along, and opposite you would see a hill, covered with olive trees, 
stretching away to the left and to the right. This was the Mount of 
Olives. Beyond the hill, out of sight, was Bethany, where Jesus stayed 
with Mary; on its summit he and his followers rested before he entered 
the fatal city, to teach in these very porches to the crowds assembling 
there. The Temple enclosures included the ‘‘ Court of Gentiles,’’ which 
was the largest and lowest; ascending from its bustle, the Jew, and the 
Jew only, might enter the ‘Court of Women,” within which again he 
might ascend to the ‘‘ Court of Israel;’’ beyond this, none but the priests 
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might go to perform sacrifices and other acts of worship. Highest of all, 
the very centre of Hebrew devotion, rose the sanctuary with its ‘‘ Holy of 
Holies.”” A great gate of brass, leading from the Gentiles’ court to that 
of the women, is said to have been the ‘‘ Gate Beautiful’’ here referred 
to. ‘‘Ask alms.’’ Beggars infest the gates of mosques in every eastern 
city.— Verse 6, ‘‘In the name.”’ The ‘‘name”’ of Jehovah was so holy 
that pious Jews never uttered it. Men of all kinds have thought some 
‘“‘names”’ awful. They were said to weave ‘‘spells’’ by magic names. 
By the ‘‘dread name of Solomon” eastern magicians worked wonders. 
Reverence for a person does not call for superstition in regard to his 
name.—Verse 13, ‘‘Servant’’ or ‘‘child.’”’ The Greek word means 
both.—Verse 14, Barabbas was the murderer asked for instead of 
Jesus.—Verse 17, “I wot,’’ I know.—Verse 18, ‘‘ That his Christ should 
suffer.’’ This was a stumbling-block to Jews—they hoped for a trium- 
phant Christ to restore things at once.—Verse 22. Remember true 
meaning of ‘‘ prophet’’; Samuel was credited with starting ‘‘ schools of 
prophets.”’ (See Deut. xviii. 15-19, and J Sam. x. 5, &c.) 

SueGGEsTIoNns.—(a) There zs something better than ‘‘silver and 
gold.” (6) A spirit of reliance not in our own strength, but in the power 
which is from on high, will keep us from pride and presumption ; and we 
shall do better thus. (c) ‘Seasons of refreshing’”’ are needed by every 
labourer in God’s field; we are all such labourers did we but know it, 
and His refreshing comfort is given to all who seek it. (d) The great 
blessing which Jesus brings is to turn us away from all wrong-doing. 
This is healing of the lameness of the soul. 

UESTIONS FOR REvIEW.—(1) What two Apostles are named here? 

(2) Where was the Temple? What view from Solomon’s Porch? (3) 
Where ts another story like this told? About whom? (4) What did 
Peter advise the people to do? (5) What blessing did Fesus come to 
bring ? 


VI—THE FIRST TROUBLES. (Acts iv. 1-31.) 


Our Lesson.—What conscience bids us, though tt bring pain to us, 
we must do. 


SCENE AND Persons.—For the first time the ‘‘rulers’’ are seen in 
conflict with the apostles. Christianity first spread among the humbler 
classes. The priests and Sadducees, those whose interest was in keeping 
things as they were, soon saw danger in the popularity of the new faith. 
They killed Jesus as a blasphemer; the real reason was fear for their 
own position. Peter and John are represented as brought up before the 
Jewish high Council or Sanhedrin—they are typical of innumerable 
disciples who have borne testimony for Jesus against the tribunals of this 
world. We still pass to and fro in the Temple and its neighbourhood. 

NoTres ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, ‘‘ The Priests.’ A certain 
number were always on duty, the whole priesthood being divided into 
twenty-four courses, who took turns of a week each. ‘‘ Captain of the 
Temple ;’”’ a priest officer who commanded the Levites, attendants on 
the priests, and who had to keep order in the Temple. He had thus an 
almost military office. ‘‘Sadducees ;’’ the aristocracy chiefly. Edu- 
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cated, rich, sceptical men, who had given up much of ancient Jewish 
fervour and piety along with Jewish narrowness. The writer had special 
reasons for attributing this first persecution to the Sadducees, but they 
were just the people to scoff at any doctrine of resurrection.—Verse 3, 
‘(In ward;’’ in guard. The events of the preceding chapter are sup- 
posed to have lasted from about three to six o’clock. The regular day 
was ended at the latter hour. They must put off trial till next day.— 
Verses 5, 6, the gathering together of all the ‘“ rulers, elders and scribes,”’ 
with the high officers named, would seem to show a great deal of notice 
must now be taken of this sect; indeed they are said to number five 
thousand by now.—The writer made a mistake here; ‘‘Annas’’ was not 
the high priest, but his son-in-law ‘‘ Caiaphas ’’ had been for sixteen or 
eighteen years. Annas was very powerful still; five sons of his, and this 
son-in-law were high priests in turn, and he has a bad name in the 
ancient Jewish writings. Altogether these great men formed the Sanhe- 
drin, the great council of the Jews, who were supreme except in inflicting 
death, which was a right reserved by the Romans.—Verse 8, ‘‘ Filled 
with Holy Spirit,’’ not ‘ ¢he.’’—Verse 9, ‘“‘Impotent,”’ feeble, halting.— 
Verse 16, ‘‘ Miracle;’’ the same word may mean ‘‘sign.’”’ No doubt 
the people took these and similar wonders as ‘“‘signs’’ of God’s favour 
being with the worker; but we must remember the warning of Jesus 
against ‘‘seeking a sign.’’ Better to see divine power in the order of 
nature than ask for miracles.—Verse 19, ‘‘Sight of God.’’ Every truly 
religious soul knows itself in the presence of One who cannot be deceived. 
‘‘ Below I learn,’’ said Confucius, the Chinese sage, ‘‘ above I aspire. 
There is heaven ; that knows me !’’—Verses 25-27, Another example of 
the fondness for tracing prophecy in old writings. The psalm speaks of 
the ‘‘ kings of the earth,’”’ and referred to the tribal kings of Syria in the 
time of the Psalmist ; the early Christians saw in his words a prophecy of 
the action, not of many, but of ome king—Herod Antipas—‘‘ the 
Tetrarch,”’ son of Herod the Great. Pontius Pilate was not a king.— 
Verse 31, Seems like a repetition of the Pentecost marvel (see Lesson III.). 

SuGcEstiows.—(a) The early Christians believed most earnestly in 
the resurrection of Jesus. [For a discussion of this event see Prof. 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Lessons on the Ministry of Jesus,” S..S. Helper, Dec. 1886. ] 
But they also believed that this event guaranteed their own resurrection, 
should they die in the faith. We also-believe in life after death, though 
we do not think that will come through the dead body rising again. (0) 
Jesus had told his foes about the ‘‘stone which the builders rejected ’’ 
becoming ‘‘head of the corner,” a saying taken from the 118th psalm. 
Now the disciples repeat the illustration. The rejected Jesus became 
the accepted Teacher and Saviour of men. (c) There is a sense in 
which those who have ‘‘been with Jesus”’ are easily known. They are 
learners of his spirit, followers of his example, true ‘‘disciples.’’ (d) Ver. 
20 reminds of Luther before the Diet (or ‘‘Council’’) at Worms in 
Germany, April 17, 1521. Heconcluded his speech of defence against 
his enemies thus—“ It is neither safe nor prudent to do aught against 
conscience. Here stand I; I can do no other; God assist me.”’ 

QuEsTIONS FoR REvIEW.—(1) Who are said to have been the first 
enemies of the Christians? (2) What kind of people were they? 
(3) Name any you know who have been true to conscience. (4) What 
did the disciples do when released ? 
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VII.—A KINGDOM WHERE NONE WERE IN WANT. 
(Acts iv. 32-v. 16.) 


Our Lrsson.—The greedy and selfish belong not to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


Scene AND PEersons.—We now have a picture of the kind of life 
the disciples tried to live together. Doubtless there was a most earnest 
attempt to do away with extreme poverty among them. They helped 
one another. We must not, however, suppose that everybody sold their 
houses and lands so that the whole “five thousand”’ (Acts iv. 4) had 
nowhere to live; but probably some, possibly many, gave of their 
possessions in this way. Barnabas, who became celebrated as a 
missionary along with Paul, appears here as one of. these. Notice must 
be taken of the way in which ‘‘the apostles”’ are glorified; the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira is an example of this. Peter seems to be credited 
here with a power over life itself. No such awful thing is told about 
Jesus, and the best way of explaining it as it stands is to suppose some 
event like the sudden death of one or both these people actually occurred, 
and the circumstances of their death were related by hearsay, gathering 
fresh marvels at every step. 

Novres ON THE VERSES.—Verse 32, ‘‘ aught ’’’—a whit, anything.— 
Verse 33, ‘‘ Grace’’—favour from on high, showing its presence in virtues 
or ‘‘ graces.’’—Verse 34, none “‘lacked.’’ The first followers of Jesus were 
poor asarule. Here and there well-to-do Pharisees were hospitable to 
him; and Joseph of Arimathea, a rich man, was faithful to loving 
memories even when his master was crucified (Matt. xxvii. 37, Mark xv. 
43, Luke xxiil. 5, Fohn xix. 38). No doubt the new faith spread among 
the poor chiefly. ‘‘Not many noble,” said Paul, ‘‘are called.’ (J Cor. 
i. 26.) Yet from the first until now there have been ‘‘noble’’ in estate 
and in nature who have given freely to relieve the needy.—Verse 35, ‘‘at 
the apostles’ feet.” A figure of speech showing the entire giving-up of 
the money into the power of the apostles..—Verse 36, ‘‘ Joseph—surnamed 
Bar-nabas;’’ the new name—‘‘son of exhortation’’—clung to this man. 
He belonged to Cyprus, and was of Levite descent, having thus a kind 
of claim to the ministry by birth. See on the map, Tarsus is not far 
from Cyprus; quite possibly this wealthy Levite had often visited the 
native home of Saul, his future fellow-traveller—Chap. v. 2. ‘‘ Being 
privy to it’’—being aware of it, in the secret.—Verse 3, ‘‘Satan.’’ The 
source of all temptation, the ‘‘adversary,’’ supposed in early Christian 
times to be a personal spirit. But read ¥ames i. 14.—Verse 5, ‘‘ Gave 
up the ghost’’—his spirit left him, he died.—Verse 6, ‘‘The younger 
men’’—the most active, attendants generally. They wrapped a dead 
body in the clothes as it lay, or with special wrappings (see account of 
Lazarus, Fohn xi. 44). Burial was simply putting the body so wrapped 
into caves and tombs already prepared. The hot climate did not allow 
of keeping a dead body so long as in this country.—Verse 7. It is 
necessary to point out the great difficulties attending this part of the 
story. Itis possible the woman had not heard, though not very likely. 
But it was not the part of a Christian apostle to tempt her to repeat her 
husband’s lie. The harshness of the rebuke, intended as it is to convey 
a sentence of death on the unhappy woman, is not like an utterance of 
one who had heard Jesus say to the sinner ‘‘go in peace, sin no more,”’ 
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In a superstitious age all sudden deaths are attributed to the punishing 
power of God; this tendency and a desire to exalt the apostles’ power 
no doubt gave rise to the story as we have it.—Verse 11, ‘‘Church’’— 
‘‘assembly’’ of worshippers—this is the first time the word is used of the 
disciples.— Verse 12, ‘‘Solomon’s Porch”’ [see Lesson VI.] They seem 
to have formed a distinct group in the general meeting-place.— Verses 
12-16. That ‘healing’? has been often brought about in times of 
religious excitement there are many examples to show. The history of 
the saints of Rome is full of cases; and our newspapers still report 
‘‘faith-healing.’’ Some kinds of diseases are doubtless curable through 
nervous excitement and sympathy. Very likely Jesus and some of his_ 
disciples exercised a great power over such ailments. There is always, 
however, the greatest desire to magnify such wonders. They are said to 
be perfect cures, when they may really only last a short time. No more 
distinct attempt to ‘‘magnify”’ in this way could be found than that 
shown in verse 15. The writer evidently wishes his readers to suppose 
that the ‘‘shadow”’ of an apostle could cure diseases. Some of the 
gospel narratives are exaggerated, but none reach this. ‘‘Beds and 
couches,’’—rugs, carpets, portable stretchers, &c., are referred to. 

SuGGESTIONS.—(a) Those who believe should be of ‘‘one heart and 
soul,’’—they differ in many ways, but have one spirit. Thus they realise 
the prayer of Jesus that ‘‘they may be one”’ as he and the Father were. 
(6) It is given as a sign of ‘grace’? that none ‘‘lacked.’’? When the 
true Christian feeling is shared by men none will be in want but those 
who deserve to be. We must keep this in mind; Jesus did not mean, 
and we do not pray for, a kingdom of Heaven far away, but for one 
coming upon earth. (c) Whenever a man or child tries wilfully to 
deceive and act against the warnings of conscience, he is found indeed 
guilty of lying to the ‘‘holy spirit.’’ It is possible to deceive man, but 
we cannot deceive God. 

Questions FOR REviEw.—(1) When do we show signs of holy 
spirit acting upon us? (2) How were the poor said to be provided for? 
(3) Name one who sold some property for this purpose. What became 
of him after? Find his native country onthe map. (4) How ts it very 
foolish as well as wicked to deceive? 


VIII.—GAMALIEL—A DOCTOR OF THE LAW. (Acts v. 17-42.) 


Our Lesson.—Beware of hasty judgments—God works in many ways. 


SCENE AND PEersons.—This almost seems like a repetition of the 
story of the first imprisonment; but several points differ. Then only 
Peter and John were guarded for a night; mow, all the apostles seem to 
be imprisoned. Then the two were brought up as usual in the morning; 
now they are all released by an ‘‘angel,”’ though they get seized again 
at once when the council meets. Various other points may be noticed in 
reading the story. The chief feature, however, is that now we are told 
of a powerful speech in favour of letting the disciples alone. The speaker 
is ‘‘Gamaliel,’”” a famous teacher among the Jews. The speech gives 
some side-lights into Jewish history of those times. 

NorTres ON THE VERSES.—Verse 17, ‘‘Sadducees’’ [see Lesson VI. ] 
It is remarkable that hitherto these are the persecutors, and it is 
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a Pharisee who speaks for the persecuted.—Verse 19. A similar story 
is told about Peter in Acts xii. 7. See also Paul and Silas in prison, 
Acts xvi. 26.—Verse 21, ‘‘ The council and senate ’’—evidently referring 
to the Sanhedrin which is said to have met daily in a hall in the outer 
court of the temple.—Verse 26, ‘‘Stoned’’—the mob were ready for 
anything. They cried ‘‘Hosanna’’ one day,—‘‘crucify him”’ very soon 
after. If the new movement prospered anything like so much as is hinted 
the rulers did well to be wary.— Verse 28. Formerly the Sadducees are 
said to have been offended at the doctrine of the ‘‘ Resurrection ;’’ now 
they are afraid of having the murder of Jesus brought home to them. 


—Verse 34. ‘‘Gamaliel’’? was a grandson of Rabbi Hillel, a most 
famous teacher among the Jews. It became a common saying that 
‘‘when Gamaliel died, the glory of the law ceased.’’ He was president 


of the Sanhedrin for many years, and must have known Jesus from his 
coming before the council. Paul was one of his pupils (Acts xxii. 3), 
and his son Simeon, who became president of the Sanhedrin like his father, 
perished in the siege of Jerusalem. Gamaliel was a ‘‘Pharisee.’’ It seems 
the purpose of the writer of the book to represent Pharisees in as favour- 
able a light as possible. They had persecuted Jesus to the death, but here 
is their leader protecting the disciples. His sect included the strict Jews 
who stood up for division between themselves and those who did not 
observe the ‘‘law of Moses.’”’ They hated foreigners, except such as would 
conform to the Jewish faith. It was this narrow fervour of national and 
religious enthusiasm which marked them off from the Sadducees.— 
Verses 36, 37. We hear of many ‘‘ Messiahs’’ who set themselves up in 
this age and afterwards. The Mahdi of the Soudan is a modern ex- 
ample of much the same kind of pretension among the Mahommedans. 
The speech given to Gamaliel here is inaccurate, as ‘‘Theudas’’ made 
his revolt about fifteen years later than the time the speech is said to have 
been made. It is said that this ‘‘Judas’’ was founder of the Zealots, of 
whom Simon the apostle (Acts i. 13) was one. The ‘‘enrolment”’ was a 
measure introductory of a Roman system of taxing, and Judas headed a 
revolt against it. The Zealots maintained a fiery hatred of the Romans 
to the last.—Verse 39, ‘‘Haply,’’ perhaps.—Verse 42, ‘‘ Jesus—the 
Christ.’’ The disciples in spite of beatings and warnings continue to 
proclaim the strange Messiah, who suffered, died, and rose again. 

SuGGESTIONS.—(a) Stories of miraculous deliverances are common, 
but we find in the end even apostles died like other men, and often from 
cruel tortures which they did not escape. We are not to expect God to 
work miracles for us. The duty is always clear, we must not flinch from 
obedience to the right, whatever follows. (b) Gamaliel’s test of a plan 
of action is the only safe one. See what comes of it. So in Deut. xviii. 
22, we are to find out a true prophet by experience of his words. Many 
ways of doing good exist in the world. Our way is not the only, may 
not be the best way. We should learn to sympathise with all good 
people, and condemn none except those whose works lead to evil results. 

QUESTIONS FoR REviEW.—(1) What is said to have provoked the 
Sadducees first? (Acts iv. 2). What troubled them now? (Acts v. 28). 
(2) Where do we find stories like this about the deliverance from prison? 
(3) Who was Gamaliel, and whom did he teach? (4) What false 
Messiahs did he speak of? (5) What advice did he give? 

W. G. TARRANT, 
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Hessons om Buitarian Loctrine. 


III.—JESUS. 
1.—IN RELATION TO THE TRINITY. 


N our last lesson we discussed some aspects of the greatest theme 

which can ever occupy our minds—namely, the Being we call Gop. 

We saw that the simple and beautiful idea of God in unity was corrupted 

early in the Christian era by the admixture of pagan superstitions; and 

that the doctrine of God as a being who lives somehow in a mode of 

threeness, a God in trinity, at. length supplanted the earlier Christian 
belief. 

To-day it is necessary for us to follow up the enquiry a little further, 
especially in relation to the second person of the Trinity, the Son. We 
at once identify the second person with Jesus Christ, who, as you know, 
is sometimes spoken of in scripture as the ‘‘Son of God.’’ Now, there 
is one point that I must ask you to get well into your minds, because it 
throws light on many matters connected with the early corruption of 
Christianity. It is that nearly all the errors we have occasion to point 
out in these lessons have sprung, in some way or other, from the false 
exaltation which has been given to Jesus. That is the root error. One 
might almost go so far as to say that the whole doctrine of the Trinity 
grew out of the disposition to glorify Jesus, who, though received by his 
contemporaries as a man, the man of God, afterwards came to be looked 
upon as an altogether miraculous being, one who had descénded from 
heaven and been clothed in human flesh and form. The chief thing that 
made the doctrine of the Trinity acceptable to the early Christians was 
that it gave to Jesus Christ the honour of being included in the Deity. 

Let me ask you at this point to consider a very instructive parallel— 
the fact that in other religions, too, something of the same kind has 
occurred. For example, in Buddhism. Buddha, the Messiah, who was 
once a man upon the earth, was afterwards worshipped as a God, and is 
even now so worshipped by millions of his followers. Perhaps the ex- 
planation lies, to a large extent, in what Carlyle has suggestively called 
‘‘hero-worship ;”’ but explain it how you will, it was this superstitious 
lifting-up of Fesus, an enthusiastic desire among his followers to give him 
all pre-eminence—good in intention, but sadly devoid of judgment—that 
favoured the doctrine of the Trinity, which in its fully developed form, 
actually made Jesus an equal with God the Father. 

The third person in the Trinity I cannot stay to dwell upon. It may 
be dismissed indeed in a word or two. The Holy Spirit, as third person, 
was an after-thought. It was invented and adapted in order to com- 
plete the threefold idea, and so the Trinity was slowly absorbed, by 
contact with the Trinitarian philosophies of Greece and other nations, into 
the Christian system. 

As Unitarians we feel that this is dishonouring to the Most High. 
It is wrong to speak of Jesus in terms of equality with God. It lowers 
the Creator to place even the very noblest of His creatures on the same 
throne. We affirm that Jesus is human, though we cannot measure the 
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divine inspiration which was in his life and work. Through him the 
spirit of God speaks with matchless truth and grace; yet the voice is 
human, the words and life are human, like our own. We absolutely 
deny that Jesus is the Almighty, or in any sense equal to the God whom 
he himself worshipped as the heavenly Father. The ‘‘Son of God,” we 
have said, is a scripture designation of Jesus. But our orthodox brethren | 
read it as if it were ‘‘God the Son.”” Need I say that this is quite a 
different doctrine? It is a doctrine, to my mind, full of dangerous 
superstition. 


2.—IN RELATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 


It is, however, in certain moral aspects of the doctrine, and in regard 
to some related questions, that this view of Jesus is specially false and 
dangerous. Starting with the idea that he is God, people read the 
reports of his life in the New Testament in an altogether unnatural 
sense. They imagine that in Jesus some mysterious plan of salvation 
opens up betore mankind, some arrangement of a miraculous character 
whereby, as if by magic, the sin of the world is disarmed of its dis- 
astrous effects. Jesus is supposed to have purchased our respite from 
punishment, and opened for us the kingdom of heaven. No one else 
could do it; only he who is God as well as man. 

This leads us to consider the great doctrine of the Atonement. Please 
look carefully at the word. At-one-ment is what makes God and man 
“at one;’’ the means of reconciliation by which God and man are 
brought into a state of harmony after they have been estranged. 

Now, the old theology tells us that we come into the world under 
divine condemnation. Man is the child of sin. From the outset of his 
career the wrath of the Father surrounds him. He may grow up in 
blameless character, and perform good works; but until some deep, 
mystical change is wrought in his soul, he remains a lost sinner notwith- 
standing. There is no merit in righteousness, or in trying to be 
righteous—God rejects that sort of obedience altogether. We have to 
go back for the explanation of this to the legend of Adam and Eve, the 
first parents of the human race, who are supposed to have carried all man- 
kind with them when they ‘‘fell.’’”. Their ‘‘fall’’ was the fall of everyone 
beforehand,—each new-born child comes into the world already stained 
by sin, and overshadowed by the eternal doom. Weare all under the 
curse, and God, in His justice, must punish us all, eternally, because 
our first parents ate the forbidden fruit. 

It would take away my breath to speak such things, if I believed 
them. But now look at the next statement. While the world is lying 
helpless under divine wrath in the manner I have described, Jesus comes 
to earth on a mission of pitying love. He becomes the sacrifice for sin; 
he comes to satisfy the offended justice, and restore to mankind the 
blessings which have been for ever forfeited by Adam’s transgression. 
Again, I experience a feeling akin to shame to think that people can 
suppose for a moment such a transaction as this as being arranged in 
the councils of God. We have here the picture of the Heavenly Father 
who requires to have His reluctant compassion for His children on earth 
stimulated by the sacrifice of Jesus. The thought is repugnant to all 
true feeling. Some of those who adopt this theology, do what they can 
to smooth the corners off, and make it look less harsh, and very ingenious 
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explanations one sometimes hears. But this is what the doctrine really 
comes to. 

Here are some fragments of a hymn that was (and still is) sung at 
the Sunday school I used to attend: 


Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man, and die. 

* * * * * 
He knew how wicked men had been, 
And knew that God must punish sin; 
So, out of pity, Jesus said 

He’d bear the punishment instead. 


Think of this—Jesus, who is God the Son, pays our debt instead. He 
provides a way of escape; and God the Father becomes reconciled to men ! 
In the Westminster Confession of Faith you will find the same doctrine 
set forth in language of great deliberation. It says:—Adam and Eve, 
‘being the root of all mankind, the guilt of their sin was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity.” 
Again, ‘‘The Lord Jesus by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of 
himself, which he through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, 
hath fully satisfied the justice of the Father, and purchased, not only 
reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heaven 
for all those whom the Father hath given unto him.” 

How shall I describe this teaching? It isa tissue of errors. It is a 
survival of old times of ignorance, which, as men get wiser and 
apply their increasing knowledge to religious matters, will be gradually 
outgrown. Unitarians deny altogether that Jesus thus shields us from 
the penalty of our sins, or gives us any mzvaculous blessing. — 

Yet this does not settle the matter for us. For notwithstanding the 
errors, these doctrines often contain some modicum of truth. There is 
some gold if there is so much alloy. We have to try, therefore, to see 
what good thing the mind and heart of man was aiming at and feeling 
after when these thoughts grew up and were formulated in a great 
theological system. If, for instance, we ask what is the element of truth 
in the doctrine of the ‘‘fallen’’ nature of man, we find it in this, that 
human nature never seems to rise up amongst us in a state of perfection ; 
that there is sin in every life; even the child showing evidence of way- 
ward passions inherited from those who went before. Again, if we ask 
what is the element of truth in the doctrine of God’s anger, and His 
determination to ‘‘punish sin,’’ we know that every wicked act to which 
our souls consent must grieve the high and holy One; we feel in our 
own conscience that we are under the divine chastisement until we 
penitently renounce our evil way and turn to the good spirit and the 
sweet life once more. Moreover, the act of sin brings with it, or in the 
long chain of providence there follows after, the sure result of pain; we 
undermine our health and happiness, we wreck our life by vicious courses ; 
it is ever so; and this is what was at the bottom of the doctrine that our 
sin condemns us to eternal punishment. And what, yet again, is the 
truth that underlies the idea of a Saviour, come to bear our sins and 
carry our sorrows? It is that all through life runs the law of vicarious 
sacrifice; that, not Jesus only, but all who humbly live and serve, take 
on themselves a burden of suffering that comes not of their own misdeed ; 
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as when the faithful friend renounces his ease to come to our side in the 
season of our difficulty, and counts not cost nor time if only he can help 
us into a happier condition; as when the dear mother, rising early and 
late, spends her strength for us to keep us from falling, to win us back 
to the forsaken truth and love; or as in endless other ways that I might 
suggest to you. So the Christ comes, comes to fulfil the unselfish law _ 
of life, and to show forth the wonderfully saving power of love. 

And he teaches us that the love of God is ‘‘full, free, and unconfined.’’ 
There is no limit to the welcome He gives to His children—no strange 
transaction necessary to reconcile Him to us. He only waits for our cry: 


O Father, I have nought to plead, 
In earth beneath or heaven above, 

But just my own exceeding need, 
And Thy exceeding love. 


3.—How UNITARIANS REGARD THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS. 


Unitarians regard Jesus, as it follows from what has been said, in the 
light of their great example, as one who reveals the highest and most 
beautiful spirit of life. We think of Jesus, not as doing a miraculous 
work of salvation in our stead, but as drawing out our thoughts toward 
the divine goodness, which gives inspiration, so that we may work out our 
own salvation by a righteous and noble manner of life, a life of upward, 
heavenward aim. ‘This is the Unitarian doctrine of Jesus, Jesus the 
example. We desire to walk in his steps. Of course, no one can copy 
Jesus in a literal sense; but we can have within us the same mind. The 
outward fashion of life has vastly altered in the course of the nineteen 
centuries which lie between us and him. The conditions of life in England 
to-day are strangely unlike those of ‘‘life in Palestine when Jesus lived.”’ 
Yet inwardly our life is much the same as the life of our fathers. Still 
are we engaged in the strife between right and wrong. Still does sin 
confront us in the world; still does holy vision lead the children of God 
to fair and gentle thoughts. And as leading us to all that is best in life, 
Jesus is, supremely among men, the Saviour of the world. The spirit 
which shone in Galilee and Jerusalem so long ago may find new applica- 
tion to our modern circumstances, and is needed, now as much as ever, 
to purify and sweeten mankind. It was one of our own people, Theodore 
Parker, who sang, in words to which nearly all Unitarians heartily assent, 


“O Thou great friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call thy brethren forth from want and woe! 
We look to thee; thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day.— 
Yes! thou art still the life, thou art the way 
The holiest know ;—Light, life and way of heaven! 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given.” 


J- T. Marriorr, 


